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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 


No. XXV.—THE GAMBLERS. 


' Tuere is an old Anglo-Saxon word, primitively | 


signifying a place covered over, or concealed, but which 
is now familiar to us in a larger and more awful sense. 
That word has been felicitously applied to places such 

~as the one of which we have given a representation— 
look at our engraving, and say if the scene does not 
indeed appear a hell ! 

It is unquestionably a most extraordinary vice this 
of GAMBLING. Almost all nations have practised it, 
civilised and uncivilised, and amongst rude people it 
has been carried to extraordinary length. The ancient 
Germans would stake their own bodies, and the loser 
would cheerfully go into voluntary slavery, permitting 
the winner to dispose of his body for any consideration 
he could realize. The same thing has been, and is, 
done in modern times, amongst some of the African 
tribes or nations; while North American. Indians, or 
apparently impassive Chinese, will stake whatever they 


possess in the world “on the hazard of the die.” Nay, | 


even fingers and thumbs are lost and won in this ab- 
sorbing vice: while, in what are reckoned civilised and 
polished countries, too often has the Gambler rushed 
from the “hell” where he had lost his entire earthly 
possessions, and with his own hand added to his earthly 


loss by flinging his soul down the dark gulf of eternity ! 
An awful instance of this occurred in the case of 
Caleb Colton, the author, amorgst’other things, of 
the celebrated collection called “Lacon, or Many 


Things in Few Words.” In that book, Colton said, 
“ The Gamester, if he die a martyr to his profession, 
is doubly ruined. He adds his soul to every other 
loss; and by the act of suicide renounces earth to 
forfeit heaven.” Yet the man who wrote that awful 
sentence, was himself a gamester. Though a beneficed 
clergyman, and a man of acute and cultivated mind, 
he spent his time in the gambling “hells” of London, 
until he fled, in order to avoid his creditors ; afterwards 
he became a regular frequenter of the gambling houses 
of Paris, often winning large sums of money. But 
being on avisit to a friend at Fontainebleau, the wearied, 
wasted, forlorn wretch blew out his brains. This was 
in 1832. 

The cause of gambling may easily be traced. The 
human mind requires occupation ; it likes to have some 
pursuit that will rouse its passions, and keep it excited 
between hope and fear. The warrior, returned from 
fighting or hunting, lies down and sleeps; the excite- 
ment is gone, and he is all apathy and indifference: he 
cannot think, and he has no books, even supposing 
he could read. Propose a game—a gambling match 
—and instantly he rouses up! So in countries called 
civilised, especially in large cities, where men have both 
leisure and money, but are not sufficiently intellectual 
to live without stimulus, gambling prevails. The 
gambling table excites them, even supposing them to 
be indifferent to money for its own sake. But add also 
a love of money—a desire to obtain riches without 





labour, or the slow process of accumulation—then, 
gambling becomes “an enchanting witchery, gotten 
betwixt idleness and avarice.” But we are not going 
to moralise on gambling: essays, tales, poems, and 
plays, there are in abundance, in the English language 
alone, all full of warning against the “enchanting 
witchery.” ‘ 

The passion for gambling in England, or rather we 
may say London—during last century quite infected 
“all ranks and conditions of men.” The desire to 
become suddenly rich was an overmastering passion, 
and any scheme that promised to gratify it was eagerly 
patronised. South Sea bubbles, and other joint-stock 
schemes—lotteries, large and small—cards, dice, &e, 
all flourished. Dr. Johnson, in his “‘ Rambler,” fre« 
quently refers to the absorbing desire for wealth, 
directing the thunders of his grave rhetoric against 
the many vices which it germinated. In one paper 
devoted to gambling, the motto is taken from Juvenal, 
with Dryden’s translation :-— 

“ What age so large a crop of vices bore? 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

When were the dice with more profusion thrown? 
And the Doctor commences his paper with saying, 
“There is no grievance, public or private, of which, 
since I took upon me the office of a public monitor, I 
have received so many, or so earnest complaints, as of 
the predominance of play ; of a fatal passion for cards 
and dice, which seems to have overturned, not only the 
ambition of excellence, but the desire of pleasure; to 
have extinguished the flames of the lover, as well as 
of the patriot; and threatens in its further progress, 
to destroy all distinctions, both of rank and sex, to 
crush all emulation but that of fraud, to corrupt all 
those classes of our people, whose ancestors have, by 
their virtue, their industry, or their parsimony, given 
them the power of living in extravagance, idleness, and 
vice, and to leave them without knowledge but of the 
modish games, and without wishes but for lucky 
hands.” 

Up to within two or three years ago, gambling in 
Paris was a legalised pursuit. The government de- 
rived a revenue from the gambling houses, and the 
police protected the gamblers. There-was a company 
which took all the gambling houses, six in number, 
and paid to the government an annual sum—about 
£240,000—for the privilege. “They kept six houses, 
namely, Frascati’s, the Salons, and four in the Palais 
Royal. In a trial in Paris, it camé out in the course 
of the evidence, that the clear profit for 1837, exclu- 
sive of the duty, had been 1,900,000 francs, (about 
£76,000,) of which three-fourths was paid to the city 
of Paris, leaving the lessee £19,000 for his own share. 
The average number of players per day was stated at 
3000, and about 1000 more refused admission. The 
games played were chiefly Roulette and Rouge-et-Noir, 
of which the latter was the favourite. It was very 
seldom that large sums were staked at Roulette, as 
the chances against the player were considered immense 
by professional men, a class of gentlemen who are 
gamblers by profession. Rouge-et-Noir (red and black) 
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is played with four packs of cards, and the ‘ couleur’ 
which is nearest thirty-one wins ; the black being dealt 
for first, and then the red. All the houses were open 
from one o'clock in the afternoon till one or two after 
midnight ; and latterly, till \ive or six in the morning.” 
The gambling-house called Frascati’s was the aristo- 
cratic one, lofty and splendid saloons, liveried servants, 
and well-dressed eroupiers, or dealers at the tables. 
The Chamber of Deputies expressed a wish that the 
French government would give up the revenue derived 
from this infamous source ; and accordingly it was re- 
solved that after the commencement of 1838, no more 
licenses should be given to the gambling houses. 

In Germany gambling is a fashionable, and in many 
place, a legalised vice. The small sovereigns of dif- 
ferent states derive a portion of their incomes from 
this source ; and at many of the watering places, such 
as Baden, Wisbaden, &c. there are magnificent. saloons 
fitted up for Roulette and Rouge-et-Noir ; and in these 
not a few of our English pigeons, who fly abroad in 
summer, get very comfortably plucked. 

Gambling has been the subject of legal enactments 
in England from an early period, and all common 
gaming-houses are nuisances in the eye of the law. 
“ But as a proof,” (says a writer well-informed on the 
subject) how futile all legislative measures hitherto 
have been, we need only mention, and we do so with- 
out fear of contradiction, that there are more of those 
infamous places of resort, appropriately denominated 
“ Hells,” in London, than in any other city in the 
world. The handsome gas lamp, and the green or red 
baize doorat the end of the passage (as well-knownasign 
as the Golden Cross or Spread Eagle) are conspicuous 
objects in the vicinity of St. James’s and of St. George, 
Hanover square. It is the interior of one of these 
which our engraving represents; and the artist has 
sufficientiy expressed the character of the place in the 
countenances of the knaves and fools assembled, with- 
out requiring one word of comment from us. 








POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—No. IV. 


AN immense number of poetical contributions have 
reached us since the appearance of our last article 
under this head. We are only, however, able to make 
room for four. The first is from the pen of Mr. H. 
G. Adams, and is a continuation of the “Lays of a 
Lunatic,” which formerly appeared in our Journal. 
The lunatic in this instance is represented as apostro- 


phising 
THE STORM. 


HurRAB#! hurrah! the tempest king 
Is riding forth to-night, 
I hear afar re-echoing 
His langh of fierce delight ; 
I hear the trampling of his steed, 
Which onward, like the blast, doth speed 
Along the rocky height ; 
And over vale, and over hill, 
Sends out his neigh, as trumpet shrill— 
Rejoicing in his might. 








Hurrah ! hurrah! the lightning blue 
Is quivering all around ; 
The thunder rolls the welkin through— 
An avalanche of sound ; 
I hear of falling trees the crash, 
I hear of water-falls the dash, 
Amid the gloom profound ; 
And from the sea, and from the land, 
Above—below—on every hand, 
Come necises that astound. 
Hurrah ! hurrah! why this is brave! 
It pleaseth me right well ; 
Come forth, O tiger, from thy cave, 
I'll give thee yell for yell; 
Ye wolves that in the forest prowl, 
Though wild and dismal be your howl, 
My voice shall sound as fell ; 
Hoot, night-birds, hoot ! and eagles scream ; 
Both owls and eagles, ye shall deem, 
Are answering from this cell! 
Hurrah ! hurrah! how merrily 
Speeds on the whistling blast ; 
How creaks and groans the old yew-tree 
As he doth hurry past ; 
How chink and rattle all the chains 
Round yonder murderer’s remains, 
Whose limbs about are cast, 
As though a demon tune were played 
That stirred his fleshless bones, and made 
Him leap and twirl so fast. 
Hurrah ! hurrah! I'll dance with thee, 
My chains shall rattle too; 
I'll “ mop and mow” in ghastly glee, 
And leap as thou dost do ; 
And were I free to take my stand, 
With knife or dagger in my hand, 
Where men their ways pursue ; 
Gods! how the gory tide should flow, 
No rest, no pause, my arms should know, 
Till all my foes I slew. 
From out my narrow cell I gaze 
Upon the troubled main ; 
Now are the billows all ablaze, 
Now pitchy black again ; 
I hear the booming of a gun, 
Ah! ah! the jagged rocks have won 
A goodly ship ;—in vain 
She struggles to avert her fate ; 
She sees her danger, but too late ; 
She parteth right in twain! 
There will be bodies on the sea, 
And bodies on the shore, 
Below, a goodly company, 
Five hundred souls, or more; 
And things that my oppressors prize, 
Rich gems and costly merchandize, 
The billows will roll o’er ; 
And eyes will dim, and hearts will break, 
Of those, who here their idols make, 
And earthly things adore. 
Again my glance to land I turn, | 
Ah! ah! what see I there ? 
The blaze of villages that burn 
Is reddening all the air ; 
And there are shrieks and there are cries 
That in the winged blast arise, 
And accents of despair ; 
And there are forms, that as they shout, 
Like swarthy demons leap about, 
Amid the lurid glare. 
The dusky legions overhead, 
The storm-king’s call obey, 
Their sable banners wide they spread 
In terrible array ; 
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They pour down rain, and hail, and sleet ; 
The standing corn they bruise, and beat 
Into the sodden clay ; 
On stately tree, on spire, and tower, 
To overthrow—consume—devour— 
The forked lightnings play. 


Hurrah! hurrah ! another falls! 
Yon mighty oak is shattered, 
And nought is left but blackened walls 
And smoking fragments—scattered 
Upon the blast—of yonder tower, 
That stood so late in pride of power, 
And vain by foe was battered ; 


The breathings of lowness—the writhings of pain, 
Proclaim all too sadly life ebbing amain. 


His mother bends o’er him in anguish of woe, 

To gaze on his struggle—his last dying throe— 

He murmurs her name in the breathings of prayer— 

** Be with her, O God—thou art there—thou art there !” 
His breathings came fast, and how cold was his breath 
As o’er him she bent—’twas the moment of death! 


That mother stood gazing alone on the dead, 

And many, and sad, were the tears that she shed ; 
She called on her child, on his dear loved name, 
And sorrow and sadness pervaded her strain. 


How looks the owner ? mighty prince ! 
No awe the elements evince, 
By them ye are not flattered. 


“ And is it thus my hopes must fade 
And die before they bloom, 
Like as the dim uncertain shade 
Well done, why this is brave indeed ! Which fleets athwart the gloom ? 

Roll on, ye foaming waters ; 
Destroy, ye lightnings, ’tis the creed 
Preached by earth’s sons and daughters ; 
Tramp on, O thundering hurricane, 
Make desolation, like the van 
Of army bathed in slaughters, 
And if proud man should ask ye why 
Ye do these things, to him reply, 
*Tis you yourself hath taught us! 


Farewell, my little cherub mild, 
I little thought that thou 

So soon would’st meet thy death, sweet child; 
How pale thy lovely brow! 


And how serene is still thy face 
That beamed with infant joy! 
O Death! oh! do not yet deface 
My own—my darling boy. 
Very different is the strain in which the following 
is written. Who the author is we do not know. 


* My own’ I said—ah no—not now,— 
He’s dead—he’s gone from me, 
Pale death has stamped his little brow,— 


’ His soul—his spirit’s free. 
THE WIDOW S CHILD. 


And I have said ‘ farewell’ my son, 
A long adieu to thee, 

For there is One whose will is done, 
And He hath set thee free.” 


THE wild flowers were springing with beauty so fair, 
Perfuming with odour the sweet morning air,— 

The songsters were singing their carols so gay, 

And welcoming forth the bright beauties of day— 
When close by a cottage in yonder fair vale 

I lingered to hear the low murm’rings of wail. 

A mother was weeping—how sad, and how wild 

The accents that breathed the loved name of her child! 
She uttered his name in the accents of woe, 

And sadly, yet purely, her’ tears ever flow. 

* Oh! weep not, my mother, oh! why should you weep? 
I go—but I go in the gentlest of sleep, 

To those regions above, to those worlds so fuir, 

And the angels of God they welcome me there.” 

Like words of deep music they lingered awhile 

Till the paleness of death was cheer’d by a smile ; 

Yet oh! the sweet sadness of that ardent gaze 

But told the near coming of death’s icy haze. 


A. W. 


A few weeks ago we gave a prose tale under the 


title of “The Duellist.” The following lines are 
intended to constitute a kind of appendix to it. 


STANZAS BY A DUELLIST. 


No peace upon the land, 
No rest where billows roll ; 

There’s blood—there’s blood upon my hand, 
There’s guilt upon my soul ; 

No change of scene my grief can drown, 

Or ease the load that weighs me down. 


The friend I dearly loved— 
(My crime how shall I tell, 

We fought, by sudden passion moved,) 
Pierced by my sword he fell,— 

Ah, why did I not fall instead ? 

Oh! how I envy now the dead ! 


Then that mother wept as she hung o’er his bed, 

And sadly she thought of the time when she led 

His yet infant steps o’er the green grassy glade, 

And he pluck’d the fair flowers that bloom but to fade! 
She thought of that time, and she thought of him now 
When the cold hand of death was laid on his brow, — 

A mother’s emotion was high in her breast, 

And she kissed the young lips that she often had pressed ; 
Then sobbing, and weeping, with anguish so wild, 

She murmur’d the accents “ my child, oh! my child.” 


I saw him bleeding lie, 
And heard his dying groan, 
My heart was filled with agony, 
My peace for ever gone : 
So deep and dark was my despair, 
I sought to perish with him there. 


But friendly hands withheld 
Me from my rash design, 

They forced me from that fatal field— 
What grief of soul was mine! 

Can years of deep remorse atone 

The deed in one brief moment done? 


A sad moment has fled, and o’er his young brow 
The workings of death show their agony now ; 

He writhes, and he starts with convulsions of pain 
And strongly he struggles the vict’ry to gain. 

** My mother, come near me,” is all he can say, 
For the darkness of death is clouding his way. 

A moment he paused—till the wild anguished cry 
Of “‘ Mother! oh! leave me not now till I die,” 
Wrung grief from her bosom with many a start, 
For now from the child of her love she must part. 
Again the wild struggle of death and of life 

In sweatings of agony—pictures its strife. 

The fast changing looks—the lips pallid white, 
And the earnest fixed gaze that sees not the light— 


Though honour’s laws acquit, 
My conscience will not calm, 
A wound doth on my spirit sit, 
For which I find no balm— 
No balm on earth that wound to heal, 
Words cannot picture what I feel. 
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I find no peace by day— 
In visions of the night 
His spirit seems to haunt me aye, 
I wake in wild affright, 
With clammy sweat suffused o’er, 
And my heart trembling to its core. 


A shedder of man’s blood— 

A murderer—dreadful name! 
Society and solitude 

To me are all the same, 
To harrowing horrors still a slave, 
No rest for me but in the grave. 

The above lines are written by Mr. William Calder, 
of Edinburgh. 

Our fourth and for the present last contribution, 
is from the pen of a mere youth—one who regards 
himself as but a school-boy. It is accompanied by an 
exceedingly modest letter in which the youthful writer 
says, that if our opinion of the piece be adverse, he 
will abjure the muses ; but that if we think favourably 
of it, it will stimulate him to attempt greater and 
better things. No one of any taste who reads the 
lines, can hesitate to say that the production is a very 
meritorious one for so young aman. We fancy we 
can, though not blind to certain defects incidental to 
the inexperience of the writer, discern indications in 
it of poetic talent of superior order. Our counsel, 
however, to our correspondent is not to trust to litera- 


ture, and above all to poetry, as a profession, or as the_ 


means of earning a livelihood. The days of acquiring 
a competency by literary labour, and especially by 
cultivating the field of poesy, are well nigh over, if 
indeed they be not wholly so. If our young cor- 
respondent means to persist in paying homage to the 
muses, let not his poetic efforts in any way interfere 
with whatever avocations he may have to attend te in 
life. With these admonitory remarks we now present 
our readers with lines on 


A MORNING IN MAY. 


Sow rises Sol from out his eastern bed, 

Lifts his bright form suffused with tints of red ; 
He in his car of purple lustre borne, 

Darkness dispels, and ushers in the morn. 

The fragrant air with genial sweetness fills, 

And flings his radiance o’er the gladdened hills. 
The lingering watch-fires of the gloomy night 
Slowly recede before his purer light ; 

One after one they softly glide away, 

Till nought is seen, save clear unbounded day. 
His piercing beams the routed clouds disperse, 
Which spread their pall around the universe ; 
Their shattered fragments, massive balls appear, 
And sail like floating islands through the air. 
Yet grandeur to the dazzling scene they add, 
In the fair robe of white effulgence clad : 

Pure globes of light—a wide phosphoric blaze,— 
They shine like mirrors to reflect his rays. 

Like a vast ridge of mountains they expand 
Their lofty peaks, magnificently grand, 

Charged with loud thunder, o’er the wide extent 
They circle proudly heaven’s battlement. 

The scene is lovely, and the prospect fair, 

And playsome birds fly dancing through the air. 


Smoothly descending, heaven’s shadows blue 
Streak the dark ocean with celestial hue. 
O’er the glad waters of the purpled deep 
The scaly fish love playfully to leap ; 





Uplift their golden backs above the sea, 
Disporting through its waters cheerily. 

See how yon vessel ploughs her watery way ; 
Hark to the joyous hum of voices gay ! 

Her buoyant sides the murmuring breakers lave, 
Her prow cuts through the gently rippling wave: 
The air is still—all hands now grasp the oar, 
And eager strain for some far-distant shore ; 
Their hearts with brightening expectation glow, 
In merry concert manfully they row. 

The dripping oars along the billows splash, 
Glance the blue waters, like a sudden flash 

Of lightning—onward gallantly she glides 
Athwart the surging main, and o’er the billow rides. 


The whitening wave heaves calmly to the shore, 

And the vast deep her wide tract glories o’er. 

And yet still brighter o’er the blossomed earth 

Sol throws his beam, and gives the morning birth. 

Old mother nature clad in varied dress, 

Beams forth in all her native loveliness. 

While from the south there blows a gentle breeze, 

Whose breath of odours clothes the happy trees ; 

The woods majestically wild appear, 

Wave their dense fronts, and lofty tops uprear. 

The opening flowers their varied tints disclose, 

The purple lily, and the blushing rose : 

While beautifully simple o’er the vale 

The primrose blooms soft-waving to the gale. 

The scene is mingled with a varied hue, 

The sky reflects earth’s green, and earth the heaven’s 
clear blue ; 

Azure and green are blended all in one, 

Forth widely glittering in sweet unison. 

E’en in the deep united are they seen, 

Bright blue commingled with the smiling green; 

Shall these together linked on earth and heuven, 

By Erin’s sons apart be torn and riven? 


Down the steep rocks the rills meandering flow, 
To feed the rivers murmuring below. 

A welcome verdure clothes the joyous fields, 

And May her rose-wreathed sceptre proudly wields. 
Before mine eyes is spread a glorious scene, 

Whose peer in splendour never has been seen! 


The birds are up, their labours are begun, 

And their gay plumage glitters in the sun. 
They tend their offspring with parental care, 
Chirp their wild notes, and wanton through the air. 
The cuckoo, earliest harbinger of May, 

Pours shrilly forth his uncouth melody. 

The lark forth warbles from yon ivied tree 

In mellow strain her morning jubilee ; 

The linnet carols sweetly through the grove ; 
The listening woods resound with notes of love. 
Th’ unhappy nightingale prolongs her lay, 

And lingers still, though all around be day. 
The feathered choir their tuneful descant sing, 
And hills and rocks the joyous echoes ring. 
Through the vast air they whirl, a happy troop, 
Nor fear they now the preybird’s fatal swoop. 
To see arise upon her snowy wing 

The fairest offspring of the purple spring ; 
Soars through the air so tamelessly and wild, 
And flying, onward lures the wayward child. 
The wild bee buzzing on from flower to flower, 
Sucks the sweet essence of the fragrant bower; 
Then to her cell back hastes on heavy wing, 
And stores the treasures of all bounteous spring, 
A not improvident, though senseless thing. 


The browsing flocks along the joyful plain, 

Nip the green grass, and fly the anxious swain ; 
Skip through the verdant lawns with airy bound, 
And frolic wildly o’er the fallow ground: 

Wide o’er their pasture wantonly they stray ; 
The shepherd sweetly plays his roundelay ; 
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With simple melody attunes his reed, 
To many a glowing act and gallant deed. 

The listless ploughman winds his path along, 

And cheers his drudging labour with a song. 

By the green margin of some gurgling stream 

The lover wildly strikes his dearest theme, 

Awakes his lyre to sound the notes of love, 

And fondly gazes on the heavens above. 

The peasant girl strolls widely through the vale, 
Culls the wild flowers, and breathes the balmy gale. 
Woo’d by the fragrant freshness of the air, 
Shunning their sleepless pillows, daimsels fair, 
Along the glade with light step onward borne, 

Trip gladly forth to scent the honeyed morn. 

The youths all joyous through the boundless sea 
Stretch the wide net to snare her progeny : 

Or urge their flying steeds full many a rood, 

Or plunge their bodies in the ocean’s flood. 


While trembling, stumbling, tottering along, 
The aged mingle with the happy throng ; 
The motley group far sporting o’er the green, 
Attest the splendour of the dazzling scene. 
The spheres, and peaceful elements agree 
In undisturbed and mutual harinony ; 
Earth pours to heaven her joy-rescunding voice ; 
Nature is glad, and all her works rejoice! 
T. W. B. 


Our readers will concur with us in the opinion, that 
in the above lines the youthful author displays a fertile 
imagination and great powers of description. 





THE CHILD’S OWN STORY BOOK.* 


THE juvenile portion of the community are under the 
deepest obligations to Messrs. Datton and Clark. From 
their bibliopolic premises in Holborn Hill, have issued 
a succession of works especially addressed to the rising 
generation, and which have, in every instance, possessed 
the merit of being peculiarly adapted, from the quality of 
their pictorial illustrations, and the moral tendency of 
their literature, to please the eye and improve the mind. 
The present little volume is one of the most interesting 
of the series. The difficulty of an author in suiting his 
matter and manner to the capacity of the youthful intel- 
lect, is much greater than is generally supposed. That 
difficulty, Mrs. Jerram has completely overcome. We 
could not imagine any thing more calculated to arrest the 
attention of children, or to benefit their tender minds. 
The object of the authoress in writing the little volume, 
and the character of the book itself, will be best inferred 
from her prefatory observations. ‘“ In writing,” she says, 
“the following simple stories, it has been my most earnest 
desire to awaken in the hearts of little children, kindly 
and affectionate dispositions towards each other, their 
Creator, and his works; and to implant in their minds, 
in a cheerful and pleasing manner, the first principles of 
religion. 

“To mothers and nurses, I trust these stories may prove 
useful; as similar circumstances to those herein related 
and referred to, must naturally occur to almost every 
child. It has been my endeavour to express them in a 
pleasing and simple style, so that a child at the age of 
three years may perfectly understand them. As a nursery 
book, I trust it will be found a welcome and pleasant 
companion: and if within its pages be contained any 
lesson which may prove lastingly useful to only one little 





® The Child’s Own Story Book ; or, Tales and Dialogues 
for the Nursery. By Mrs. Jerram. Second edition. Darton 
and Clark. 





child, I shall not lose my reward. But it is my fervent 
hope, that not in the heart of one only, but of many little 
children, the sentiments of virtue which I have sought to 
illustrate, may be called up and quickened by my humble 
efforts ; and that the seed thus sown may bear everlasting 
and heavenly fruit.” 

As a specimen of the manner in which Mrs. Jerram 
addresses herself to her youthful readers, take the follow- 
ing, called 

THE LITTLE SHIP. 

“T have made a little ship of cork, and am going to 
let it sail in this basin of water. Now let us fancy this 
water to be the North Pacific Ocean, and those small 
pieces of cork at that side to be the Friendly Islands, and 
this little man in the ship to be Captain Cook going to 
find them. ‘ Do you know that the Friendly Islands were 
raised by corals?’ ‘I suppose they were.’ ‘Do you 
know where Captain Cook was born?? ‘He was born 
at Marton, a village in the North Riding of Yorkshire.’ ” 

The following is the pictorial illustration which accom- 
panies the above. 


We shall make two or three further observations on 
“ The Child’s Own Story Book” in our next. 





ENGLISH SEATS AND SCENERY. 


No. IV.—_WENTWORTH CASTLE. 
PART FIRST. 


Wentwortu Cast.e, Yorkshire, the seat of Frederick 
Vernon Wentworth, esq., is one of the largest mansions of 
England, and well worthy of a visit. It is situated about 
two miles south of the village of Barnsley. The castle 
was built about 1730, by Thomas earl of Strafford, whose 
arms and supporters, &c. appear over the centre window 
of the north front. Other compartments of the centre on 
this side are filled with ornamental wreaths, baskets of 
fruit and flowers, &c., giving the whole an elegant and 
picturesque effect. The east front of the castle is of a more 
modern character, and was erected about 1770, by William 
earl of Strafford. Its architecture is at once light and 
elegant. The portico is supported by six columns of the 
Corinthian order. Se , = 

The hall is forty feet square, the roof divided into rich 
compartments, and supported by handsome Corinthian 
columns. The right side opens to a drawing room, forty 
feet by twenty-five, the chimney-piece of which, supported 
by two pillars of Sienna marble wreathed with white, has 
a fine effect. The door cases are elegantly carved and 
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gilt, and in this room are three fine slabs, one of Egyptian 
granite, and two of Sienna marble. The lesser drawing 
room displays some fine carving by Gibbons. The dining 
room, twenty-five feet by thirty, is also a noble apartment. 

By a very handsome and lofty staircase, we ascend to 
the gallery, which is certainly one of the most beautiful 
rooms in England. It is 180 feet long, by 26 broad and 
30 high, and is in three divisions, the largest forming the 
centre. These divisions consist of very magnificent pillars 
of marble, with gilt capitals, the entablatures also of marble 
tichly ornamented. In the spaces between the pillars and 
the wall, are statues of Apollo, Bacchus, and Ceres. 

The library, dressing rooms, state bedchamher, &c. are 
all of large and noble proportions, and handsomely fitted 
up. 

* But the principal beauties of Wentworth castle may be 
found in its highly ornamented grounds, on every side 
disposed with the utmost taste. The water and woods 
adjoining are finely laid out. The first extends through 
the park in a meandering course, and wherever it is viewed, 
the terminations being nowhere seen, it has all the effect 
of a very beautiful river. Groves of oak fill up the curves 
of the stream, and give it a most picturesque appearance ; 
here they are seen in thick masses at the water’s edge, there 
breaking away to a few scattered groups. Winding up 
the hill among the plantations and woods, the summit is 
crowned by a light Chinese temple, at the end of a lawn 
thickly encompassed with evergreens. The next object is 

a statue of Ceres in a retired spot, terminating an arcade, 
— which the distant prospect appears with beautiful 
effect. 

» At the bottom of the park is an enclosure and shrubbery 
stocked with pheasants, some of which are of a very rare 
kind. This plantation is cool, shady, sequestered, and 
— over two fine slopes, enclosing a long winding dale, 

rough which pours a rapid brook. At the upper end is 
a Gothic temple, a light and airy building judiciously dis- 
posed. Behind it is water surrounded by hanging woods, 
and an island prettily planted, from the margin of which 
the view into the park is fine and much admired. 

From the platform of grass within the castle walls, is 
also a beautiful prospect over the battlements. The centre 
of this court is adorned with a statue of Thomas Went- 
worth earl of Strafford, who built the house. 

Vandyke’s finest picture is hung in the dining room at 
Wentworth castle. This is the well-known portrait of 
Thomas Wentworth, the great lord Strafford, dictating to 
his secretary shortly before his execution. His lordship’s 
features bear an expression of sublime melancholy, mixed 
with that calm and dignified firmness and heroic fortitude, 
which he so eminently displayed in his short but eventful 


e. 

Lord Strafford's history has been often told. 

In the reign of James I., Sir Thomas Wentworth was 
member of parliament for his native county, York, and 
also in the beginning of that of Charles I.; but the latter 
monarch, soon after his accession, elevated him to the 
peerage, and he was successively created baron Wentworth 
of Wentworth, sworn of the privy council, made lord 
lieutenant of the county of York, and president of the north. 
In 1632, he was nominated lord deputy of Ireland, from 
which government he was recalled to command as 
lieutenant-general in the army, sent to put down the re- 
bellion in Scotland. In 1640 he was created baron Raby 
of Raby castle, in the bishopric of Durham, and earl of 
Strafford ; soon after which he was made a knight of the 
garter, and constituted lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

About this period, the republican and puritanical parties 
prevailing in parliament, Strafford became an object of 
their greatest distrust, and the destruction of his lordship 





was deemed indispensable to the accomplishment of their 
ulterior projects. An impeachment against him for mal- 
administration in Ireland was accordingly voted by the 
Commons, which being carried by Pym to the House of 
Lords, the earl was just entering to take his seat, when he 
was ordered into custody. The Commons then proceeded 
against him by the very unusual mode of a bill of attain- 
der, and so determined were they to condemn him, that 
the bill was thrice read and passed on the same day, being 
carried by 204 voices against 59. It was then forced 
through the House of Lords, forty-five peers only being 
present, of whom twenty-six voted in the affirmative. 
During these proceedings, his lordship deported himself 
with a degree of firmness and moderation, which extorted 
admiration even from his bitterest enemies. Among the 
most conspicuous of these was Sir Harry Vane, and he is 
said to have incurred the enmity of that celebrated person, 
by taking the title of ‘Raby’ from Raby castle, then in 
the possession of the knight. ‘The king was at length in- 
timidated by the popular outcry, and obliged to give a 
reluctant assent to his condemnation. The populace 
flocked around Whitehall, calling aloud for justice, and 
using the most open and furious menaces. The queen and 
council were appalled, and advised Charles to sign the 
doom of the most faithful of his servants. Juxon, bishop 
of London, alone had the fortitude to counsel the king not 
to act against his conscience ; but the earl himself hearing 
of his majesty’s irresolution and anxiety, with a devotion 
almost unparalleled, besought him to put an end to his 
unfortunate, however blameless life, and for the sake of 
public peace, to concede to the popular voice. This last 
letter from lord Strafford to Charles has been preserved, 
and nothing can be quoted in the language as an example 
of more heroic fortitude than this letter, conceived in lan- 
guage equally simple and affecting. 

Lord Strafford suffered on the scaffold, with character- 
istic firmness, upon Tower hill, 12th May, 1641, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age. 


‘* After life’s fitful struggle, he sleeps well, 
«* Treachery has done its worst——” 


His lordship had married, first, lady Margaret Clifford, 
daughter of Francis earl of Cumberland, and her portrait 
is hung in the same apartment. He espoused, secondly, 
Lady Arabella Holles, daughter of John earl of Clare, by 
whom he had a son and two daughters; and thirdly, 
Elizabeth, daughter ‘of Sir Godfrey Rhodes, of Great 
Houghton, Yorkshire. 

In the hall is the portrait of another earl of Strafford, 
Thomas, who built the castle, and laid out the grounds, 
He is on horseback in uniform of a general officer, having 
adopted the profession of arms, and served under William 
III. in Flanders, where he distinguished himself at the 
battles of Steinkirk and Landen. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, he shared in the campaigns of Marlborough, and 
was repeatedly ambassador to the courts of Berlin and 
Vienna, &c. He married Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Henry Johnson, of Bradenham, Bucks. 

Here are also portraits of some of the kings of Poland, 
Prussia, Sabai. &c. One of them is Gustavus III. of 
Sweden, who, as is well known, was assassinated while at 
a masquerade ball in Stockholm, 1792. The principal 
conspirators were the Counts Horn and Ribbing, and 
Ensign Ankerstroem of the Royal Guards. At the ball, 
Gustavus was discovered under the disguise of a black 
domino, and while Horn gave the signal by laying his 
hand on his shoulder, and saying “ Good night, mask,” 
Ankerstroem discharged a pistol at the king, which wounded 
him mortally. The conspirators all eventually suffered 
for their crime. 
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Some views of Rome, by Canaletti, are also in this 
apartment. 

In the gallery is a rich collection of female portraits. 

‘Lady Anne Hamilton, eldest daughter of William 
second duke of Hamilton, afterwards Countess of South- 
esk. She was one of the beauties of the court of Charles IT., 
and appears not to have escaped its contamination, for she 
figures disgracefully in De Grammont’s Memoirs. 

She had two sons, the eldest Lord Carnegie, and the 
younger, Hon. William Carnegie. This last (her favourite 
son) a youth of great beauty and talents, was killed in a 
duel at the early age of nineteen. ‘“ He had been sent to 
Paris to complete his education, and there meeting with 
young Tollernache, the son of the duchess of Lauderdale, 
they quarrelled about a profligate actress, and in this un- 
worthy cause, William Carnegie perished in the spring 
and blossom of his years.” 

Lady Southesk did not long survive her son, whose death 
occurred in 1681. 

Her father, the second duke of Hamilton, was like all 
his family distinguished in the civil war, for his devoted 
and chivalrous loyalty. He lost his life at the battle of 
Worcester, fighting for Charles II. He had married in 
1638, Lady Elizabeth Maxwell, daughter of the earl of 
Dirletown, and the countess of Southesk was their eldest 
daughter. Hamilton is described by bishop Burnet, as 
“handsome, witty, considerate, brave, and generous.” <A 
letter addressed to his lady on the eve of the battle of 
Worcester, recommending his children to her care and 
protection, has been preserved. It was found in his pocket 
book after his death, stained with his: blood. His elder 
brother (master of the horse to Charles I.) suffered in the 
same cause. He was first imprisoned at Windsor by 
Cromwell, and afterwards executed along with the earl of 
Holland and lord Capel. 

‘Charles I. and his queen Henrietta Maria,’ by Van- 
dyke. They are in Vandyke’s best style, and the features 
and expression of Henrietta in particular admirable ; 
though nothing can do full justice to the sparkling grace 
of her figure, the vivacity and beauty of her eyes, and the 
sweetness of her smile, so celebrated by all the contempo- 
rary poets, particularly Waller. 

The exquisite beauty of ‘Lady Shrewsbury,’ (Anne 
Brudenel) may strike us for a moment, but her profligate 
career occurs to the mind, and neutralises the pleasure. 
We believe the story of her holding the duke of Bucking- 
ham’s horse (disguised as a page) while he shot her hus- 
band Francis Talbot lord Shrewsbury, in a duel, has been 
disputed ; but her attempt to have Killegrew assassinated, 
while she sat by in her carriage, is too true. It is curious 
that she was of the same family as the present Lord Car- 
digan. 

‘Lady Anne Campbell,’ countess of Strafford, in 1750, 
is a very beautiful portrait, with dark hair escaping in 
luxuriant tresses, and falling on her shoulders. She was 
a daughter of John duke of Argyle, and of his duchess, 
the lovely Miss Warburton, originally one of the maids of 
honour to queen Caroline. 

Near her hangs a portrait of Lady Isabella Somerset, 
duchess of Rutland, the most celebrated beauty of the 
court of George III. She was a daughter of Charles 
fourth duke of Beaufort, and distinguished as much for 
her amiability of character, as for her beauty. She was 
married to the duke of Rutland in 1775, Every one must 
admire the gracefulness of this portrait. The soft down- 
cast look—the classical features—the tender and interesting 
expression, are all admirable. The duchess was a warm 
paver of literature, and assisted Crabbe in particular, in 

is early struggles. 
‘ Henry Percy eighth earl of Northumberland.’ Having 








been committed to the tower under an accusation of parti- 
cipating in the plot in favour of Mary of Scotland, his 
lordship was found dead in his bed there, wounded with 
three pistol bullets. His death has never been properly 
explained. 

Two very attractive pictures in this gallery are ‘ Lucretia’ 
by Vandyke, and ‘ Cleopatra,’ by Murillo,—the latter 
having here several other works well worthy of attention. 

In the dining room is a portrait by Sir Peter Lely, of 
James duke of Monmouth, natural son of Charles II. b 
Lucy Walters, daughter of Richard Walters, of Haverford, 
in the county of Pembroke. The duke bore the name of 
‘Crofts’ until his marriage with Lady Anne Scott, daughter 
and heiress of Francis second earl of Buccleuch, when he 
assumed that of ‘Scott? He was educated in the court 
of his father, where he was distinguished for his beauty and 
accomplishments. The duke commanded the Royalist 
troops against the Covenanters at Bothwell bridge, and 
here he exerted his authority in restraining Claverhouse, 
Dalzell, and Douglas, from their usual cruelties against 
the insurgents. Having landed in the south of England, 
soon after the accession of James II., endeavouring to es- 
tablish his own right to the throne as the legitimate son of 
Charles, he came to a pitched battle with the Royalist 
troops at Sedgemore, 6th July, 1685, where he met witha 
decisive overthrow, chiefly owing to the treachery or cow- 
ardice of Lord Grey, of Werke castle, who commanded his 
cavalry, and who fled at the first charge. The duke was 
soon after taken prisoner by Sir Edward Lumley, and 
brought to the block, 15th July in the same year. Mon- 
mouth had separated from his duchess, and had a connexion 
with Henrietta Lady Wentworth. He left two legitimate 
sons, from the elder of whom James earl of Dalkeith, the 
present duke of Buccleugh, is lineally descended. 

In the dining room are also fine portraits of ‘ Charles II.’ 
by Sir Peter Lely, and ‘ Duchess of Newcastle,’ by the 
same great painter. She made a great figure in the merry 
court of Charles II., and is often mentioned by De Gram- 
mont. ‘ Lady Wentworth and herchildren, artist unknown. 

In the drawing room most worthy of notice, are ‘ Diana 
and Actexon,’ by Carlo Maratti, and ‘Two Cattle Pieces,’ 
by Rosa da Tivoli. 


The state bed-chamber contains, among others, a por-. 


trait by La Heere, of Lady Eleanor Brandon, wife of 
Henry Clifford earl of Cumberland, and daughter of Charles 
duke of Suffolk, and lady Mary Tudor his duchess. Mary 
Tudor was a daughter of Henry VII. 

In the dressing room, no one will pass unnoticed a fine 
portrait of Sir Philip Sydney, of Penshurst, ‘ the soldier 
and the poet,’ and who has been called the connecting link 
between the knight of chivalry and the modern soldier and 


gentleman. He was born in 1554, and fell at Zutphen, 


in Holland, while leading the English cavalry sent to as- 
sist the Dutch in throwing off the Spanish yoke. All 
England wore mourning for his death, which was lamented 
as much for the generosity and courtesy of the man, as for 
the bravery of the soldier, or the talents of the poet. His 
love verses have a warmth and depth of poetical feeling, 
which flowed from his own heart, characterised by their 
purity and simplicity. 

In this apartment, also, are ‘The Death of Dido,’ and 
‘ Diana,’ both by Carlo Maratti. 





A PIC-NIC PARTY. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


“Mrs. Atutncton,” her husband answered gravely, 


“it is long since I ventured to have a voice in such mat- 





ters. You may still do, as I believe you will own you, 
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have ever done, pretty much as you like, respecting your 
own amusements; but I must be permitted at least a 
remark, when I see my girls put into disadvantageous 
positions, and made to form indiscreet intimacies. In the 
first place, you must know I have no particular fondness 
for your pic-nics, Mrs. Allington; they are generally (for- 
give me) apt to be composed of good, bad, and indifferent, 
which you will allow to be odds, my dear, of just two to 
one in favour of not very desirable society. (Be kind 
enough, my love, to hear me out.) They generally end 
in a romp; and I have as yet never seen any remarkable 
advantage accrue from the practice of romping among 
grown people. (One word more, and I have done.) I 
think that you said your new acquaintance, Mrs. Eglan- 
tine, was to have the direction of your party.” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Allington, “ now you have done.” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Yes, you have; and now hear my reply. As for 
romping, oh, Mr. A., how often have I been obliged to tell 
you, you know nothing at all about it; and as for my 
new acquaintance, as you choose to call Mrs. Eglantine, 
she happens to be my very dear friend ; a young, innocent, 
interesting, unprotected widow, whose situation is singu- 
larly romantic. A husband, whom she adored, left her 
for his health to travel in Italy. He was taken by banditti, 
robbed and murdered. Poor little sufferer! she looks up 
to me for direction. Indeed, my chief object in giving a 
party at all, next to showing my own girls, is to find some 
amusement for that dear little woman, who never means 
to take off her mourning (how well she looks in it!) and 
if she had her own way, would shut herself up for the rest 
of her life. She is too young to do it, Mr. A. 

“Nor does she do it, Mrs. A. All the officers from the 
barracks at B. go tame about her house. There is the 
German colonel, Baron Oldmansogle, with the white 
whiskers, and the red-headed Irish riding-master, Mac- 
gillycuddy, with the black whiskers, and bald Lieutenant 
Coot, with the false whiskers, and Cornet Macassar, with 
the little whisker on his under lip, and Cornet Rosebud, 
with no whiskers at all, and there is—” 

“Poor, dear, little, injured, disconsolate creature !” 
whined Mrs. Allington, in interruption of the muster-roll. 
“Oh, Mr. A., you know not your own ingratitude ; she 
does that merely to oblige you and me; (as for those 
pretty, pretty moustaches, by the way, I can only vow and 
protest I hope we may never have a king of this country 
who will have the barbarity to cut them off, and make 
those dear officers look like mere Englishmen.) Her 
house is one of the few where our girls can make a new 
acquaintance, and for their sakes she does admit these 
pleasing persons of a morning.” 

“She admits that dissipated boy of a lord of an even- 
ing,” said Mr. Allington, drily. 

“She does,” returned the lady; “but, as you say, he 
is but a boy. She protects the poor young man; she sees 
him entering an evil world exposed to temptations: she 
makes him occupy his time; she gives him good advice— 
she gives him good books ; he is safe when at Eglantine 
Bower. And, to tell you the honest truth (but do not 
compromise us), she and I think he will do for our Adey. 
And now you have the whole secret; I am to give a pic- 
nic. Mrs. Eglantine will bring Lord D., and you must 
ask the other officers from B. barracks.” 

“ Tl] see B. barracks and all the officers at the 

“ For shame, for shame, Mr. A.!” interrupted his help- 
mate. 

“Til be hanged first!” proceeded honest John, out of 
all patience; and his helpmate was silent; “and I'll 
write by this day's post to Lord D.’s guardians; and I'll 
tell them what I think of the widow Eglantine; and P'll 











speak with my dear Adey my own self,’—and slap went 
the door. 

“ Stop, stop !” roared his helpmate; but her far better 
half was far beyond her voice, or deaf to it. ‘ Go, then,” 
continued she, “ for an old obstinate fool, with your stupid, 
troublesome honesty. I’m not afraid. The guardians 
are both abroad; France—Italy. My pie-nic—I'll hurry 
it—Sir James Burton—not married yet !—here—Adey ! 
—Maria!—where are you? Get some pink note paper 
and blue sealing-wax directly—out of the perfumed case, 
—and come to my boudoir to write invitations.” 

And so this pic-nic waslaunched. And there’s the first 
half of my story. I have an invincible repugnance toa 
long story, and therefore J have given a long dialogue, 
which tells the story rather more glibly than I could have 
done. But what remains must needs be narrated in the 
style called the pure historical. 

Now might it not be reasonable to conclude that the 
good man’s objections were treated with a little respect in 
the course of the arrangements—that the widow and the 
young lord, at least, and perhaps a few of the officers from 
B. barracks, were surrendered, however reluctantly, as a 
peace-offering to the master of the feast? Not a bit of it. 
Mrs. Allington was one of those strong-minded ladies who 
act on principle, and who owe it to their consciences and 
to themselves (and very punctual they are in those pay- 
ments), to do to the full all that their strong minds tell 
them ought to be done, at no matter what sacrifice of 
others’ feelings, to mark their discountenance of opinions 
they disapprove. So the invitations were sent, and ac- 
cepted. Few could refuse Mrs. Allington. Mrs. Eglan- 
tine was consulted daily, hourly; Adelaide was sent 
backwards and forwards with hints and suggestions; and, 
on more than one occasion, it was voted a wonder by the 
widow that Miss Allington had been allowed to walk alone 
from Allington Park to Eglantine Bower, and so Lord D. 
walked back with her from Eglantine Bower to Allington 
Park. I saw the whole game. I watched Mrs. Allington 
with all the keenness of deep dislike, and vowed the dis- 
comfiture of her. My own conscience had been seared 
from the moment at which I heard her confess the count- 
less meannesses she had been guilty of, aggravated, per- 
haps, in my estimation, by the seduction she had practised 
upon the virtue of my confidential Swiss, and by the 
punishment she had inflicted upon my vice of listening, 
and I now resolved upon setting my wits fairly against 
hers. Fairly, did I say?—No! By all means, fair, and 
the reverse. To abet in whatever could annoy and expose 
her; to listen and peep wherever an occasion should pre- 
sent itself, and even to betray her without ruth or remorse, 
should it ever happen to suit my convenience. It is aston- 
ishing to one who has ever made it his amiable occupation, 
how short a time will acquaint one with all the whites and 
blacks of a vain and ambitious heart, and with the game 
which skilful players, who have a stake in it, may play, 
for their own advantage or amusement, on that chequered 
board. Vain and ambitious was the heart of Mrs. Alling- 
ton, and a very few days’ private practice enabled me 
to thoroughly dissect, anatomize, and lecture upon it. 
Thought, design, suspicion, all, all were laid bare tu me, 
before she in whom they rose, sunk, and rankled, was 
aware of even their existence. I had little leisure to 
speculate upon the acts of the rest of the family, or to re- 
solve them to their hidden motives. Yet I was angry 
with Adelaide. Her heart had suddenly become to mea 
sealed book; and as is the case with many wiser men in 
greater affairs, I mystified myself by looking too deep for 
what I have since had reason to believe lay very much on 
the surface. She seemed to allow herself to be played 
upon in ways which to me, who knew her good sense, and 
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above all, who knew her large share of that on which all 
good sense is founded, good feeling, were quite unintelli- 
gible. Her good humour was impenetrable. She smiled 
without distinction or measure on all the world; even on 
young Lord D. But I was absolutely mad with honest John. 
There he sat in his great leathern chair, with his younger 
children crowding round him and climbing over him, 
amusing himself with their babble, and seemingly deaf 
and blind to all the politics of his indefatigable wife and 
of Tord D., who flirted with his daughter before his very 
face, and of the widow Eglantine, who came every day to 
dinner. A stranger, who knew nothing about it, would 
have said, ‘‘ How Mr. Allington does enjoy Mrs. Alling- 
ton’s preparations for one of her delightful pic-nics !” 

And so the day arrived on which Mrs. Allington was to 
make her grand display of hospitality, taste, and daughters. 
The morning was fine, “ the day unclouded, the earth 
all verdure, and the sky all song,” as Sir Namby Pamby 
improvised, who had occupied himself through a whole 
wet St. Swithin’s in composing this delicious sentence. In 
short, “had Mrs. Allington selected it out of all the days 
of the year,” as old Mrs. Emery laboured to tell her, 
whose trade it was to brighten all things, “she could not 
have made a more favourable choice.” The same lauda- 
tory lady was heard to declare, “ that Mrs. Allington was 
the most fortunate of women ; not only in having the finest 
days for her parties (although that alone was a great bless- 
ing) but in every thing. She had the best and easiest 
husband in the world, and nobody’s daughters were so 
popular; she was sure to get rid of them. All she under~’ 
took succeeded to her utmost wish. Who but Mrs. 
Allington, in that scanty neighbourhood, could have 
assembled so many people? and such good society too! 
All B. barracks! and besides Mr. Wortly the great brewer, 
and Sir Twaddly Maresnest, the colonial judge, she had 
herself counted at one time, five baronets, and two lords, 
young Lord D., and old Lord E. !” 

Mrs. Allington was indeed a lady eminently qualified 
to give effect to the social principle. Happiness, accord- 
ing to Byron, was born a twin. Happiness, according to 
Mrs. Allington, lives in an omnibus. 

The festivities began with an excursion to a very ro- 
mantic spot, only four miles from Allington Park. Here 
an old ivied castle lingered in the last, the longest, and 
most picturesque stage of its being, repaying with its 
beautiful frowns the lady of Allington, who had not failed, 
by judicious props and repairs, to stay the dilapidations of 
time and wintry weather among her favourite ruins. A 
low rough range, of modern growth, nestled under its 
walls. ‘This was built, in good unobtrusive taste, out of 
fragments of the fallen parts, and clinging, like a faithful 
nursling to the ancient pile, served to buttress with its 
kindred strength the shelter of the parental roof. It 
formed two rooms,—one spacious enough fora large party 
to dine in, the other a sort of boudoir. I cannot tell 
what that was fit for; there was scarcely room for more 
than two persons. A lawn of fine turf was kept short and 
smooth as velvet, for dancing; and, at a small distance, 
concealed by an intervening wood, was a farm-house, 
which afforded cantonments and picketings for grooms 
and horses. 

The company had been invited to meet at the ruins by 
two o’clock, there to open the solemnities with a sort of 
meal, which is on the cards of fashionable people expressed 
by four emphatic French words, signifying that one is 
expected to eat not with one’s fingers only. “ War to the 
knife !” was the memorable exclamation of the defenders 
of Saragossa: “ Breakfast to the fork!” was the no less 
determined proposal of Mrs. Allington. Each lady had 





| bottles of wine. Intemperately proportioned feast! Of 
| course all the usual calamities happened, were lamented, 
| and straightway subsided into jest. There was a remark- 
able preponderance of pigeon pies; hams were seen, a 
scarcely less stupendous assemblage, pointing at each 
other through their paper ruffles, from one end to the other 
of the table; “ every leaf had a tongue,” (as a living poet 
says); and there was a “ beggarly account” (as an im- 
mortal one says), of countervailing chickens. Salad, salt, 
and bread, had been forgotten, and all the wine was cham- 
pagne. But Mrs. Allington had thought of every thing. 
Deficiencies were allowed to appear only as long as they 
were voted a good joke, and presently all were repaired 
from an unexpected depdt at the farm; and honest John’s 
wines had as good a flavour, and were in as great variety 
and plenty, amongst the ruins, as at his own hospitable 
board at Allington Park. 

While Mrs. Allington was playing the “most kind 
hostess” to all, all were variously engaged. Many in 
their own little businesses: more on the little businesses 
of others. Some speculating on the largest and solemnest 
considerations of county politics; many making matches 
for their neighbours, a few making matches for themselves. 
While at a side table, and happy in their convivial seclu- 
sion, sat the colonial judge, with Mr. Docet the tutor and 
Mr. Proseit the curate, making common cause in a rever- 
sionary pigeon pie, with the next presentation of a perigaux 
in prospect, and an actual incumbency over three long- 
necked bottles, which stood unnoticed of the multitude, 
in a corner. Not far off, Doctor Shudderpool, M.D., 
smit with the horrid mysteries of the Regent street Solar 
Microscope, and solicitous equally for the general health 
and for his own, was occupied in passing through a process 
of purification the water of a beauteous spring which 
bubbled by, and which came improved from Mr. George 
Robins’s smallest-sized patent royal filter, which costs but 
1/. 5s., and “renders crystal the worst water, at the rate 
of twelve gallons per day.” Of the other sex, crouching 
in an ivied window, and single, as she long had lived, sat 
Lady Venena Adderly, compounding pencil notes for a 
descriptive letter to Poet Peeper, who furnished lampoons 
to a Sunday paper. ‘ Memoranda of some of the voted 
pretty persons.—The three Miss S s, crooked in three 
different ways (deformity voted a petite figure.) Miss W. 
a beard (voted a duvet or shade.) And little red Miss T. 
(voted auburn, and like Jane Shore) runs about chattering 
like a magpie that has finished its education in the back 
yard of an ill-managed boarding school.” Thus wrote 
this detestable woman ; for, in my character of overlooker 
as well as overhearer, I stood behind the window at which 
she drove her abominable trade. 

But let us turn to happier parts of the scene. Eating, 
drinking, laughing, syllabubing under the cow, and 
daucing, occupied the time till dusk. Then the whole 
party adjourned to Allington Park, to spend the evening, 
and beguile the night, amidst the varied charms of tea, 
music, supper, more dancing, fireworks, and moon-lit 
rambles, 

And you, Mrs. Allington, you were a prosperous gen- 
tlewoman! Every thing went on according to your 
fondest wish. The realities of the present hour, the pros- 
pects of an indistinct future, all, all were of the rosiest 
rose colour. At the dawn of this auspicious day your 
looks had commerced with the opeuing uncertain sky. 
Hope was then balanced by fear on your careful brow. 
But, when you had thought and rethought, reviewed 











provided, as directed, one cold dish; each gentleman two | in your meridian joy, did there seem a rivalry between 


your mines, and in fancy baffled the countermines of the 
foe, and with wondrous skill had placed and ordered 
every thing and every body to your own liking, then, 
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the broad sun and your expanded countenance, which 
should shine the brighter, and spread the greater gladness 
around. 

And Mrs. Eglantine took possession of old Lord E., 
and gave her chaperonage to Adelaide and young Lord D. 
Miss Carleton; whose marriage was fixed for the follow- 
ing day, sent an excuse; but she sent it by the hands of 
her intended, Sir James Burton, who was never known 
to absent himself from an occasion of good eating and 
drinking. It is important to mention, as it was much 
remarked upon, that, whether out of civility to the hostess, 
or out of pure carelessness, or for some other reason, and 
many were the probable reasons that underwent discus- 
sion, Sir James Burton did actually offer, and some did 
say with a significant look, his arm for the day to Miss 
Maria Allington. 

The concerns of the rest of the company were soon 
arranged, and apparently to general satisfaction; for the 
Majority were pleased, and who ever cared for the feelings 
-of a minority? Who had leisure to attend to the history 
of a pouting quivering lip, or an anxious wandering eye ? 
I was one, probably of the very few, sufficiently disen- 
gaged to admit the consciousness that such things were. 
Thére is a forward communicativeness in joy which ever 
makes it seen.—It is at once known by its mien from every 
‘thing but what it is; it looks around for sharers, and 
seldom looks in vain; while disappointment hangs back 
from the crowd, is doomed often to be mistaken for morose- 
ness or for petulance, and never to find a willing sympathy. 
In the rear of even this merry party there were looks, and 
I saw them, which bore no testimony to Mrs. Emery’s 
repeated declaration, that “every creature there must be 
pleased and satisfied.” Alas! this was not assented to 
by the poor, timid, mortified girl, who, in her deserted- 
ness, sees one whom she expected (perhaps very tenderly 
wished) to be her partner, laughing, shrieking, and whisk- 
ing with another; while deep and cankering envy of the 
blue-bodiced rival who has displaced her, and perhaps 
as deep resentment against Mrs. Allington for the thwart- 
ing officiousness of an ill-timed introduction, now first 
found entrance into her hitherto peaceful bosom.—Ay, 
now for the first time. But who shall say that the malig- 
nant passions of such a day will cease with the exciting 
cause? And who shall say that the home of that pensive 
husband will ever again shine upon him as it did before ? 
Sad man, with nods, and winks, and becks, he dissented 
from the proposal of his pretty, vain wife, to take a seat 
in that phaeton to Allington Park. Of small account 
were nods, and winks, and becks, when weighed against 
such considerations as a phaeton, a bearded captain, and 
his wild horses, acting on a mind already heated with 
waltzing and champagne. And who will assert that old 
Mr. Creeper, whom a rheumatic gout had imprisoned at 
home, really felt the obligations he expressed to Mr. H., 
of the Priory, for his special care of little Mrs. Creeper, 
who was never known to take care of herself? And small 
comfort was it to him that Mrs. H., of the Priory, in a fit 
of what might be mistaken for jealousy, bestowed her 
company, and all the smiles she could summon, upon that 
dissipated wretch Mr. G. of the Deanery. 

But let us leave the melancholy minority. ‘ Look at 
that dear interesting creature! Look at Mrs. Eglantine,” 
said our hostess. ‘ How lovely she is! Whose appearance 

“Dut hers could stand it in that deep, deep mourning ? 
How kindly she forces her spirits and strength to aid to 
make our little projet agreeable! I never can be suffi- 
ciently grateful!” Mrs. Eglantine did indeed seem to 
justify these praises, and merit. this gratitude. There she 
sat, in weeds; weeds of grace indeed! And who, if that 


that sex in the garb of grief? It looked so like joy. 
Sweet is the weeping willow, when all its long, graceful 
leaves are laughing and dancing in the brisk and buxom 
breeze, and, in their turn, stooping to sweep into dimples 
the river that flows by. Sweet the sunbeam that glimmers 
and sports through the glades of the cypress grove; and 
sweet the window of the privileged Jarrin,* where, during 
the hours of divine service, or the season of a more general 
mourning than that of Mrs. Eglantine, between the half- 
closed shutters, symbols at once of iuterdicted traffic, or of 
decent woe, is seen the wonted display of gewgaws and of 
sweets—the confectionary, the flowers, the alabaster, the 
mirror, and the plateau. So the widow; for here and 
there, through a smiling crevice of the sober black, might 
yet be spied the lurking locket and the glittering gem, 
memorials, haply, of him she mourns, but yet which, 
blending in kindest union with some recent tribute from 
the hand of living friendship, say, or seem to say, that 
bosom is not yet a desert in the midst of a world which its 
mistress is born to enjoy and to adorn. 

There she sat, ‘as ladies wish to be who love their 
lords,” placed between two of them, and ministering to 
each with a pretty equal grace; although I fancied I 
could read a meaning in the glance she, not rarely, cast 
upon the younger of the two, amid his attentions to her 
inseparable Adelaide Allington. 





AMERICAN VARIETIES.—No. V. 


A lawyer once pleaded with great ability the cause of his 
client for near an hour. When he had done, his antago- 
nist, with a supercilious sneer, said he did not understand 
a word the other said; who neatly replied, “I believe so, 
for I was speaking law.” 





Whoever is found in bed after seven o’clock, from May 
day till Michaelmas, cannot in any conscience expect to 
be free from some ailment or other, dependent on relaxed 
nerves, stuffed lungs, disordered bile, or impaired digestion. 


INTERESTING TO PHRENOLOGISTS.—There’s a man up 
town whose forehead is so high that he is obliged to go uy 
a garret to put his hat on. 

“ Can’t say I admire your style of acting,” as the land- 
lady of the ale-house said to the strolling player ven she 
caught him stealing her spoons. 


“ There’s more truth than compliment in that,” as the 
culprit said when he was adjudged to be a notorious thief. 


As a broker was folding some bank bills, a wag ob- 
served, ‘“‘ You must be growing rich fast, for I perceive 
you readily double your money.” 

“ There’s something in that,” as the gal said to her 
stocking ven she put her foot in it. 

It is pretty clearly settled, that whoever edits a daily 
paper, will make an ass of himself much more often than 
he suspects.— Richmond Star. 





* To whom is the shop of Jarrin, prince of confectioners, 
New Bond street, and to whom are the comely dimensions 
of Madame Jarrin, at whom a man once fired a pistol, through 
pure Jove and a pane of glass, unknown? Of all the confec- 
tionary wonders ever presented to the eye, the most admi- 
rable ever seen was that which attracted crowds to Jarrin’s 
window all last winter. A billowy sea of sugar, which it 
seared the stoutest heart to look upon, and a boat, and a 
lighthouse, and a rock, whereupon stood “the noblest work 
of God, an honest man,” rather larger than the lighthouse, 
which I suppose was right, but much larger than the boat 





were mourning, could ever regret to see the loveliest of 


which brought him there, which I think was wrong. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 
(For the London Saturday Journal.) 


In yonder greenwood 
I rambled free, 

Nought seeking, hoping 
Alone to be 

A modest flower 
I chanced to spy, 

Like starlight shining 
Or beaming eye. 

T fain would pluck it, 
But heard it say, 

* Must I be broken 
To fade away ? 





I dug out gently 
The root and flower, 
And bore them home to 
My garden bower. 
In a quiet spot 
I placed it there, 
Where its growth is quicker, 
Its hue more fair. 





THE DROP. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM WACKERNAGEL, 
(For the London Saturday Journal.) 


One drop into the sea 
Falls gently sounding, 

Small circles soon will be 
The spot surrounding. 


They widen fast, and now 
They’re vanished all, 
Whence came the drop, know’st thou ? 
How did it fall? 
*T was but a life that fell, 
And glimmered dying, 
The mirrored waters tell 
Where now ’tis lying. 











VARIETIES. 





Wuy THE NETTLE St1nGs.—The common or large nettle 
is known by grievous experience to every one, though, perhaps, 
you have never yet inquired whence the pain arises from 
touching it. The sting is not like a pin or needle, solid 
throughout ; but is hollow at the centre, aud perforated at the 
point; and, when touched, it is uot only sharp enough to 
pierce the skin, but also is so constructed as to inject a particle 
of poisonous fluid into the wound it makes, and this is the 
source of the pain which follows. The wound itself is so 
minute that it would scarcely he felt ; but the poison irritates, 
inflames, and causes the well-known pain alluded to. The 
plant, the small species of which stings the most severely, is 
covered all over with hairs: but, by using a microscope or a 
magnifying glass, you may perceive that these are not all of 
one kind, some being perforated, which are the stings, while 
others are not. Each sting stands upon a pedestal, and this 
pedestal performs the office both of gland and poison-bag. It 
is cellular and spongy within ; the sting is placed on its top, 
and may be moved by a light pressure to either side, or round 
in a circle ; it seems to stand, as it were, on a universal joint. 
When a body touches its point, the buse is pressed down into 
the spongy pedestal, and the poisonous fluid rushes up through 
the tube of the sting, and flows out of the terminal aperture. 
—Drummond’s Letters. 








LUTHER’S CHARACTER OF HIMSELF AND MELANCtHON. 
—I have always greater pleasure in seeing Melancthon’s 
books, whether in Latin or German, exposed for sale, than 
my own. I am born to this—to war and battle with troops 
of devils, so that my books are stormy and warlike. I have 
to break the clods, and root out the stocks, to hew away 
thorns and bushes, to fill up the pools; I am the rough 
forester, and have to break and lay down the road. But 
Philip travels delicately and quietly along it, builds and plants, 
sows and waters with pleasure, since God has richly endowed 
him with his gifts.” 

The badge of mourning generally adopted by the ladies of 
New York, is a slip of black crape, tied in a knot and worn 
on the left wrist. The badge of the gentlemen is the usual 
slip of crapeupon the left arm.—New York Morning Herald. 
[This is a very great and a very sensible improvement on the 
English fashion, which often puts females to great expenss 
at a time when they are least able to afford it.]—Liverpoot? 
Mercury. 

Counsellor Taylor defended a prisoner at the Bolton sessions, 
the other day. A witness for the prosecution pointed out the 
initials “J. P.” on a piece of documentary evidence. “ Where 
are they ” said the barrister: ‘‘ I cannotsee them.” “There 
they are,” replied the witness, pointing; “ yo’d see ’em fast 
enough if yo wur for t’other soide!” (Roars of laughter.) 


““Whenever we step out of domestic life in search of 
felicity,” says Lord Orrery, “we come back again, disap- 
pointed, tired, and chagrined.” True. But if we never step 
out of it—if we neglect our duties as citizens—if we sit ever 
selfishly at our firesides, domestic life itself will lose more 
than half its charms. 

A hog was lying in the gutter the other day, and in the 
opposite one was a well-dressed man. The first had a ring in 
his nose—the latter a ring on his finger. The man was drunk 
—the hog wassober. “ A hog (said a passer-by, sarcastically,) 
is known by the company he keeps.” The beast—that is, the 
four-legged one—was nettled by the observation, and shifted 
his quarters. 

Lord Faulkner, author of The Marriage Night, was chosen 
very young to sit in parliament; upon which some of the 
older members opposed his admission, urging that he had not 
yet sown his wild oats. “Then,” replied he, “ it will be the 
best way to sow them in the house, where there are so many 
geese to pick them up!” 

PLAIN ADVICE TO A YouNG CounTRY ATTORNEY.—You 
cannot be too loud against the bench, too brow-beating towards 
witnesses ; or too unflinching in the assertion of cases and 
precedents. Never mind your grammar—be garrulous. Fat, 
aged, vain old gentlemen in power and the commission of the 
peace, like to have law supplied to them by the ton, like coal 
from your wharf, and are not particular as to slatishness in 
quality, provided you deliver them as law coal.—Bentley’s 
Miscellany. 

ABnRoT, ABBA, &c.—Abba, in the Syriac and Chaldee lan- 
guages, literally signifies a father ; and figuratively, a superior, 
as abbot, &c. Itis more particularly used in the Syriac, Coptic, 
and Ethiopic churches, as a title given to bishops. The bishops 
themselves bestowed the title of Abba, more anciently, on the 
Bishop of Alexandria ; which occasioned the people to give 
him the title of “ BabA, or Papa ;” that is, grandfather; a 
title which he bore before the Bishop of Rome. The word 
abbot is originally Hebrew, where it signifies father. The 
Jews call father in their language “ab ;” whence the Chal- 
deans and Syrians formed abba; thence the Greek abbas, 
which the Latin retained ; and hence the English abbot, and 
French abbé, &c. 
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